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LETTERS 


Paging Messrs. Knox and Graves 
Dear Sir: 


In the July, 1939 issue of Stare GoverNMENT there 
are two articles which are particularly worth while; 
they are “III. State Government: A Bulwark of Ameri- 
can Fredom” by Frank Knox and “Modern Tax Ad- 
ministration Gets Results” by Mark Graves. These 
are particularly interesting from the point of view 
of a tax administrator. 


J. H. Thayer-Martin 
State Tax Commissioner 
Trenton, New Jersey 
State Government goes to school 


Dear Sir: 

I should like very much to have permission to mime- 
ograph articles from State GoverRNMENT for use as 
supplementary material in our course in State Govern- 
ment here at the University of Pennsylvania. 

J. C. Phillips 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Philli ps has by this time received permis- 
sion for this worthy academic venture. More at home 


in legislative halls, STATE GOVERNMENT is, however, 
no stranger to classrooms. Many teachers use it regu- 
larly in their classes.—Ed. 


Trade Barrier Barrage 
Dear Sir: 

I note that you have been publishing a paper under 
the name of “Trade Barrier News.” If this paper is for 
general distribution, I would appreciate receiving it 
as I want to keep abreast of the trends in the matter 
of interstate trade barriers. My dissertation on the 
subject is nearing completion and I must depend upon 
the superior facies of The Council of State Govern- 
ments for current data. ... 

C. Logsdon 
Ass’t. Professor of Economics 
Michigan State College 


Good Idea 
Dear Sir: 
It is [our] idea to give a yearly subscription to STaTE 


GoveRNMENT to each of our City Commissioners and 
County Commissioners. . . . 
M. L. Clements 


Miami, Florida 
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Around the Country 


SIGHTsEERS and tourists who find extended travel a 
too tiresome and time-consuming occupation for short 
vacations can now get a quick and enlightening view 
of the nation as a whole and dozens of states, individ- 
ually, within two or three hours’ time. Such rapid 
convenient tours are now possible at both the New 
York and San Francisco Fairs. 

Huge charts and relief maps, talking pictures, sym- 
bolic murals, moving dioramas, transplanted trees, 
flowers, streams and trout have been effectively used 
in recreating the history, geography, resources, in- 
dustries, and natural beauties of the nation and most 
of its states. Some of the exhibits catch the charm 
and flavor of the areas represented so well that they 
seem to have been literally dug up in the states and 
set down on the fair grounds. 

Dioramas in the Federal Buildings depicting the 
development and effectiveness of governmental ser- 
vices, many of which are carried on in cooperation 
with the states, are among the most ingeniously con- 
structed and technically excellent of such exhibits on 
display at either exhibition. In general, however, state 
exhibits excel in realistic reproductions of natural 
beauties and in capturing the “spirit” of the common- 
wealths on display. 


Word from Maryland indicates that Maryland is a 
gilt-edge investment. The recent successful bid on the 
state’s new bonds provides for the lowest interest rate 
in Maryland’s history. The bid was on the basis of 
1.24 per cent coupon rate, only one-quarter of one 
per cent above the rate on United States Government 
bonds at the present time. This situation reflects 
credit on those responsible for the fiscal management 
of the state and suggests that states with similarly 
sound financial structures might find it advantageous 
to refinance their bonded debt on the basis of lower 
interest rates. 


Contributors and Articles 


Grorce Fort Mivton’s fame as a writer and editor 
are not confined to the South which claims him as its 
own. Author of many books and articles dealing with 
American history and with the contemporary scene, 
his writings are distinguished not only for their lucid 
literary style, but also as examples of the application 
of modern methods of social analysis. 

For the fifth of Stare GoveRNMENT’s articles on “The 
States in Present-Day Government,” Mr. Milton has 
written “New Functions to Perform: An Opportunity.” 
In this article he presents no arguments for or against 
the extension or restriction of state powers; he analyzes 


the forces and necessities behind the facade of political 
theory and discussion which he believes to be deter- 
mining factors in the role which states will play in the 
future. 


Ocsurn is one of the specialists 
that state and federal governments call upon when 
they want to find out something about themselves or 
their people. He has done literally dozens of jobs of 
this kind for various governmental agencies; he has 
found time to write many books, to edit many others; 
and he has become a famous teacher of sociology. In 
the past he taught sociology at Princeton, Washington, 
and Columbia; today he holds the Sewell L. Avery 
Distinguished Service Professorship of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 

Professor Ogburn asks a question with important 
implications for old-age security: “How Many Old 
People in the Future” (page 157). He then proceeds to 
answer it with facts and figures drawn from his own 
investigations and those of governmental agencies. 


Hersert C. Cook, Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment at Iowa State College, is engaged in an ex- 
haustive study of the financial structure and practice 
of state and local governments in Iowa. In his article, 
“So You Want to Cut Taxes,” (page 159) Mr. Cook 
reports on the part of this study having to do with 
state and local relationships in budgeting the cost of 
local government. The Iowa Budget Appeal Law, 
which he describes, is apparently an effective device 
for limiting local expenditures in rural areas where real 
estate bears a large proportion of the tax burden. 


Davip Saxe, tax expert on the research staff of the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, discusses the 
changes in state income tax legislation which resulted 
from recent Supreme Court decisions and the passage 
of the 1939 Public Salary Tax Act in “States Modify 
Intergovernmental Tax Policies” (page 162). Mr. 
Saxe’s comprehensive table (page 163) includes cita- 
tions to all state laws concerned with taxation of in- 
come from public salaries and federal securities. 


Gerorcrt Woopwarp, veteran Pennsylvania doctor and 
legislator, is not unknown to readers of State GoveRN- 
MENT. In this issue Senator Woodward describes “My 
Day—In the Legislature” (page 165) and seeks to 
find why 3000 bills find their way into Pennsylvania’s 
legislative mill each session. The strenuous activities 
of a routine legislative day will not surprise lawmakers 
—they will remember many such days. 
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AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


..» AND AT THIS TIME LET ME MAKE THE 
SIMPLE PLEA THAT PARTISANSHIP AND 
SELFISHNESS BE ADJOURNED; AND THAT 
NATIONAL UNITY BE THE THOUGHT 
THAT UNDERLIES ALL OTHERS. THIS NA- 
TION WILL REMAIN A NEUTRAL NATION, 
BUT I CANNOT ASK THAT EVERY AMERI- 
CAN REMAIN NEUTRAL IN THOUGHT AS 
WELL. EVEN A NEUTRAL HAS A RIGHT 
TO TAKE ACCOUNT OF FACTS. EVEN A 
NEUTRAL CANNOT BE ASKED TO CLOSE 
HIS MIND OR HIS CONSCIENCE. I HAVE 
SAID NOT ONCE BUT MANY TIMES THAT 
I HAVE SEEN WAR AND THAT I HATE WAR. 
I SAY THAT AGAIN AND AGAIN. I HOPE 
THE UNITED STATES WILL KEEP OUT OF 
THIS WAR. I BELIEVE THAT IT WILL. AND 
I GIVE YOU ASSURANCES THAT EVERY 
EFFORT OF YOUR GOVERNMENT WILL BE 
DIRECTED TOWARD THAT END. AS LONG 
AS IT REMAINS WITHIN MY POWER TO 
PREVENT, THERE WILL BE NO BLACKOUT 
OF PEACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 
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THE STATES IN PRESENT-DAY GOVERNMENT 


V. New FUNCTIONS TO PERFORM: AN OPPORTUNITY 


oT without 

| \ good rea- 
son it 
being asked: 
“Whither the 
States in the 
American scheme 
of things?” For it 
seems to me that 
not only does the 
future’s answer to 
this question pos- 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


Editor, Tut Cuatranooca News 


State government of 25 years ago seemed to 
the author to have little more utility in the 
body politic than a “vermiform appendix.” 
In this article, Mr. Milton summarizes some 
of the important social, economic, and polit- 
ical forces which have revitalized state gov- 
ernment by giving it new and important func- 
tions to perform. In administering basic 
services of the expanded “welfare” concept 
of government, the States have revamped anti- 
quated administrative machinery, improved 
the civil service, and, in general, given evi- 
dence of a new and enduring vitality. 


horizon of govern- 
mental necessities. 
Furthermore, the 
problems affecting 
our citizenship 
seemed increasing- 
ly national—or at 
the least, regional 
—in their scope 
and impact. The 
surveyors’ lines 
which separated 
the States seemed 


sess great import- 
ance in the deter- 


fantastic bars to 


mination of the 

shape and pattern of government here in Amer- 
ica; but equally that no observer, even the sev- 
enth son of a seventh son, could accurately pre- 
dict the outcome, for variables as well as 
constants are bearing upon developments and 
trends. My own guess is that the State will find 
the way to perform services of sufficient public 
and social value to enable itself to endure. 

The time was when I felt the outcome would 
be otherwise. A quarter of a century ago, the 
State—or at least, here in the South where my 
own opportunity for observation was the 
greatest—seemed little more than a ministerial 
agency, unconcerned with social services and 
definitely hostile to the performance of impor- 
tant new economic functions even then on the 


the fields of force 
of American economy. Those were the days 
when the individual State was almost always 
frustrated when it sought to regulate a transcon- 
tinental railroad, or to squeeze the wind and 
water out of an utility valuation. Its own sov- 
ereignty over a restricted area was paralyzed by 
Federal “due process of law.” 

All in all, the State seemed to have some 
resemblances to a vermiform appendix in the 
body politic: its history was diverting, its sick- 
ness could be devastating, but its functional 
competence seemed to belong, if not to the 
days of the Plantagenets, at least to those of 
DeWitt Clinton, Joseph E. Brown and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. The epoch of the rebirth of 
Southern governors embodied in Aycock, 
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Comer and Hogg, seemed Indian Summer 
instead of new Spring. 

In the mid-’Twenties, however, there came a 
great change. All over America there was a 
new view of the purposes and duties of the com- 
monwealth. State governments were widening 
their horizons of public service. Nowhere was 
the change more in evidence than in the South. 
During the "Twenties little was heard of States’ 
Rights but much of States’ duties and responsi- 
bilities. State administrative machinery began 
to be burdened to the breaking point with new 
and enlarged tasks of education, communica- 
tion, sanitation and general social betterment. 


The new concept of government 


This amplification of State responsibilities 
was but another manifestation of that nation- 
wide—indeed worldwide—broadening of pub- 
lic service which is characteristic of this phase 
of the machine age. All over the world, govern- 
ment was on the march from dedication to 
narrow ministerial duties to the performance 
of economic function; and no nation, whether 
dictatorship or democracy, was exempt. During 
the decade the gasoline engine, iron horse, 
radio, talking machine, motion picture, hydro- 
electric plant and printing press had such im- 
pact on American government, state and local 
as well as national, that the whole pattern of 
government, in a practical if not a constitutional 
sense, has been recut. As a consequence, the 
functions of State government the nation over 
were strikingly expanded. Within the decade, 
for example, Tennessee’s State expenditures had 
almost a threefold increase, most of which went 
into building roads, constructing schools and 
lengthening school terms, providing more mod- 
ern institutions for the State’s unfortunates and 
doing real work on public health. 

These were the days of Mr. Hoover's “new 
economic plateau,” with its two cars in every 
pot and a chicken in every garage. When the 
crash came, the tax revenue of local government 
was immediately wounded. Even so, the level 
of state and local expenditures from 1929 to 
today remained far above those of 1920. And 
all through these dire days, the States continued, 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


in some degree at least, their efforts to pull out 
of the mud. They even increased the proportion 
of their public income devoted to education. 
Library extension was not paralyzed. Health 
work has been intensified. 

The forward march has not halted. On some 
roads it is at the half-step but on others it is 
at the double. Perhaps the most significant as- 
pect of the latter has been the extraordinary 
State cooperation in social security work. In 
the South this has been especially noteworthy, 
in view of the attitude, for more than a century, 
of ingrained tradition-inherited individualism 
exhibited from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

Despite all this, State after State in the South 
went against the precepts of John Taylor of 
Caroline and John C. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina to seek full rations of the Federal diet of 
alphabetical aids, from FERA through CCC to 
WPA. At times it has been feared that our 
States were selling their birthright for grants- 
in-aid. But it was not quite so. The States were 
suffused with disaster-born distress. They 
needed the cash for prompt dispersal, and did 
what was necessary to procure it. But the think- 
ing and feeling of those who sat in the masters’ 
seats were distinctly altered: They realized, as 
never before, the duty of government—some 
government somewhere—to do something to 
assuage hunger and heartbreak. And they 
wrought to this end. 


State responsibility for welfare 


The result has been a changed concept of 
those who conduct the States—in the South, at 
least—of the responsibilities upon State Govern- 
ment. Not alone is this true as to relief, our 
chief economic illness; likewise it is reflected 
in the attitude toward social security and educa- 
tion and health. There has been a distinct en- 
largement of the field of vision as to the State’s 
social responsibilities. Needless to say, this new 
vision will be of the greatest importance in pre- 
serving and defending the State in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things. 

These general changes of concept have been 
accompanied by interesting alterations of pro- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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HOW MANY OLD PEOPLE IN THE FUTURE? 


A basic consideration in an intelligent appraisal of old-age pension and assistance programs 


By WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
Distinguished Service Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


Lp people will need support; 
used to be One of the nation’s foremost social scientists others are experts 
cared for here poses and answers a question which a on how much sup- 


by their children few years ago might have been considered port should be 


or grandchildren. 
Then we lived on 
farms, where there 
was plenty of 


merely academic exercise for sociologists or 
the Bureau of the Census. Today it is a very 
practical problem with an important bearing 
on one of the major economic and political 
issues now facing the nation: How to care for 


given. But the first 
basic question pre- 
ceding these other 
special questions is 


room and some lit- that rapidly increasing section of our popu- how many old 
tle jobs for the lation which is too old to be self-supporting. people will there 


elders to do 


be. 


around the house. 


Children were a good form of insurance for the. 


population. But now, in city apartments, it is 
not so easy to provide for elderly relatives. Fur- 
thermore, the children scatter in an age of the 
bus and streamlined trains; the parents may be 
in Vermont and the children in California. 
Often, too, there are no children. About one- 
fifth of the married women of forty-five years 
of age have not had any children. Saving has 
been difficult, with alluring advertisements 
bombarding us and with human nature being 
as it is. So the care of the elders is shifting from 
the family to the state. 

Thirty dollars every Thursday to those over 
65 years old is a very attractive appeal to voters, 
especially the old ones, or the young ones who 
are supporting elders. But it means quite a drain 
on the exchequer. So much so that old age in- 
surance is a major fiscal problem. It is no won- 
der that state governors are viewing the prob- 
lem with much concern. A bombshell has been 
dropped into State administration. There are 
many aspects of old age insurance of interest to 
the readers of State GOVERNMENT, but this paper 
deals with only one; namely, how many old 
people are there likely to be in the future? 
Someone else may deal with how many of these 


This question is 

a problem for experts skilled in mathematics 
and well-grounded in a knowledge of popula- 
tion trends, whose material will be drawn on 
in answering this question. Not everyone can 
predict the future, and there are many future 
events that are hidden behind the veil of mist 
that shrouds the future. But there are some 
things we are relatively certain will or will not 
happen. Thus it may be predicted that the peo- 
ple of the United States will not in 1980 be 
speaking German or Japanese in place of Eng- 
lish. Population trends are of the general class 
that can be foreseen. In particular, the basis 
exists for predicting the number of old persons. 
The layman readily understands how this 
can be done when he is reminded that the old 
men of the next half century are already born. 
We know pretty well the death rate of each 
year of age and hence can figure the survivors 
at any age. Insurance companies have been 
using for years life tables that show how many 
will survive each year. These life tables are so 
accurate that a sound business is conducted on 
them as a basis. Furthermore, we can guess 
pretty well how much the specific death rates 
are likely to change in the future. It is true we 
cannot do this with perfect accuracy, yet with 
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the conquest of epidemics, observers note that 
death rates do not fluctuate violently, as do the 
prices of stocks, for instance. There is also 
knowledge about each disease and the degree of 
its amenability to science. Though all this is 
technical, it is easily seen that fairly accurate 
predictions are possible as to how many of those 
now living will survive, on the average, until 
what year. 

These estimates just discussed do not take 
into consideration migration. If Congress de- 
cides to let in a lot of immigrants, that would 
increase the number of aged; not at once, of 
course, because immigrants are in the main 
young adults. Immigration may not be a very 
disturbing factor for such prediction for the 
United States as a whole, because there is no 
public support as yet for increasing the number 
of immigrants. Nor is there likely to be as long 
as we have much unemployment, which may 
continue for some time unless we have a war. 

It is easier to estimate the number of the aged 
in the future for the whole United States than 
it is for any single state of the Union. The reason 
is that the future population of any state is af- 
fected by migration. Some states have people 
leaving and others are being added to by new- 
comers from other states. Still it would be pos- 
sible for states with the aid of, say, the experts 
on their state planning boards to make predic- 
tions as to their future aged population, which 
would be far better than no estimate at all. 


The number of the aged has increased 


In the first place it may be noted that the 
older population of the United States in the past 
has been increasing. In 1900 there were 3 million 
inhabitants over 65 years of age and in 1930 
there were 6.5 million. This increase is partly 
due to the fact that the country has been grow- 
ing in population. But the proportion of the old 
in the whole population has been increasing 
too. In 1850, 28 out of every 1000 were 65 years 
old or over, while in 1930 there were 57. So the 
population is getting older. The reason for this, 
by the way, is not that medical science and pub- 
lic sanitation is prolonging the lives of our 
elders. For in fact the death rates at ages beyond 


65 are as high in 1930 as they were in 1900. The 
expectance of life today of a man reaching 65 is 
no greater than it was in olden times, a fact 
which is not generally known. 

One of the reasons why there is a larger pro- 
portion of old persons today than in 1900 is the 
fact that birth control has become a widespread 
practice in the United States. For a lower birth 
rate has resulted, and there are fewer children. 
In nearly all of the cities in the United States 
today there are empty seats in the school rooms 
of the primary grades. Moreover there are more 
children in the second grade than in the first, 
and more in the third than in the second. It 
follows, therefore, if the proportion of the 
young in the population decreases, then for that 
reason alone the proportion of the old would be 
increased, since the population is made up of 
only the young and the old. The increase in the 
proportion of the old in the population is there- 
fore due to the falling birth rate and not to any 
conquest of the degenerative diseases that so 
beset the aged. 


Proportion of the aged increasing 

The actual total numbers of the old will in- 
crease in our population because the population 
itself will increase, as it has in the past, but at 
a lower rate, until about 1965. Thus the popula- 
tion should reach about 140 or 150 million in 
1965 or 1975, and thereafter remain stationary 
or decrease, unless something is done about it. 
These are very slight modifications of the esti- 
mate of various population experts.’ Thus there 
should be about 16 million old persons over 65 
years of age by 1965. Now there are only about 
8 million. In other words, the number of old 
people of this age will be doubled in the next 
quarter of a century. Five years from now it 
is expected there will be 9.5 million and in ten 
years 11 million. In 40 years there will be about 
22 million or nearly three times as many as 
now, although in 40 years the population will 
likely be decreasing. How can this be, that the 
old continue to increase in numbers even though 
(Continued on page 172) 


*The Problems of a Changing Population, The National 
Resources Committee, 1938. U. S. Gov't. Printing Office. 
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SO YOU WANT TO CUT TAXES 


Here’s how they have reduced local budgets in lowa 


By HERBERT C. COOK 
Associate Professor of Government, lowa State College 


INcE 1910 the 
S Iowa tax- 
payer has 
seen a tremendous 
increase in the 
costs of state and 
local government. 
Since the establish- 
ment of statehood, 
JTowa’s tax burden 
has grown ata rate 
greater than the 
rate of growth of 


The costs of local government have been in- 
creasing for a quarter of a century. That this | ness, particularly 
increase is due to increased demands for pub- 
lic services is not a satisfactory answer to 
many taxpayers; it does not reduce taxes. In 
this article Professor Cook analyzes the organ- 
ization, procedure, and results of local budget- 
making under Iowa’s Budget Appeal Law dur- 
ing the last two years. He points out that 
citizen participation in budget-making has 
been increased and that the advantages of state 
centralized supervision are incorporated. 


The complexity 
and the expansive- 


of the newer social 
services, has made 
for a commingling 
of interests of state 
and local subdivi- 
sions of govern- 
ment. In general, 
when the activities 
of local as well as 
state governments 


its population, and 
in recent years greater than the rate of gain of its 
estimated income or its estimated wealth. Per- 
haps if one should consider present day govern- 
mental costs in the light of the buying power of 
the dollar of 1909-1914, he might wonder why 
the increase in governmental costs has not been 
even much more. At the same time that many 
efficiencies have brought marked savings in gov- 
ernmental operations, insistent demands for new 
services and expansion of old ones have made 
increased expenditures outbalance any reduc- 
tions made. These gains in expenditures alsohave 
out-run discoveries of new sources of revenue. 
In Iowa where the burden of governmental 
costs, traditionally, has been borne by the gen- 
eral property tax, there has developed a decided 
consciousness of the tax burden and also a sen- 
sitivity to the fact that an increasing proportion 
of private income is being absorbed by govern- 
mental costs. Though for state government in 
Iowa there has been an increasing use of in- 
direct taxes, property still bears the brunt of the 
burden of local governmental costs, and ap- 
proximately 89 per cent (1938) of the general 
property tax is for local purposes. 


have expanded to 
perform the ever-increasing services which 
modern conditions have demanded of local au- 
thorities, it is essential, in the interest not only 
of the larger community—the state—but of the 
local community as well, that the state exercise 
a guiding or perhaps a controlling influence over 
the activities of local authorities. Particularly 
during the period here encompassed there has 
been in Iowa, as there has been in the states in 
general, a wide extension of central supervision 
over the activities of local political subdivisions. 
Also, during more recent years in Iowa there has 
been a shift from the growth of centralized con- 
trol in the form of legislative control which is 
rigid, to administrative control which is more 
flexible. 

It is generally believed by students of the ques- 
tion that state control of local activities, vested 
in state administrative officials who are given 
general legislative direction, coupled with a gen- 
erous discretionary power, is superior to state 
control through the legislature. Much of the cen- 
tral supervision of local finances has been more 
apparent than real. Iowa legislative enactments 
have built a series of required local financial re- 
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ports to state administrative officials, but the 
mere filing of a report can hardly be regarded 
as an effective control. In fact, it cannot be as- 
sumed that either local or state “controls” over 
local finances have, prior to the depression 
period, been anything like effective or satisfac- 
tory. They were practically non-existent. 

Supervision and control of local government 
budgets presumably was vested in the State 
Budget Director, but this, in practice, virtually 
amounted to reporting the local budget accord- 
ing to prescribed forms. Local budgetary hear- 
ings, though provided for by law, were few and 
ineffective. In the relatively few instances where 
citizens appeared at these hearings their pleas 
were “politely” heard and usually promptly and 
contemptuously ignored. Taxpayers who ap- 
peared were often regarded as “meddlers” and 
their criticisms were received as “irritating” criti- 
cisms. Taxpayer intercession in budget mak- 
ing proved to be a most inarticulate method of 
financial control and planning. Government 
authorities in general—and Iowa authorities are 
not excepted—have felt little or no responsi- 
bility to keep the citizenry informed of their 
stewardship. And, in the field of financial re- 
porting relatively few reports are made and 
fewer, indeed, are the fiscal or budgetary reports 
that are intelligible or informing to the public. 

Local right in financial control 

Ardent supporters of local self-government 
have very jealously viewed the constant en- 
croachment in administrative control by the 
state government over local affairs, but espe- 
cially have they been concerned about the more 
recent potential supervisory powers of the state 
government over local finances. Such jealousy 
may well be based upon political right; it can 
hardly be founded upon a legal basis. This is 
true in the states in general and especially so 
in Iowa where the doctrine of “Home Rule” 
has made less headway. One cannot always be 
sure of just what the right of local self-govern- 
ment may include, but certainly it does not 
include the right of taxation. In Iowa, as in 
other states, the state constitution permits the 
legislature to delegate a portion of this power 


to local governments, but these delegations of 
power are neither unconditional nor absolute. 
These grants are naturally subject to modifica- 
tion, control and revocation by the legislature. 
Legally speaking, at least, the state has basic 
prior rights. 


* State and local finance interdependent 


In considering the correctness of central con- 
trol over local finances it need be recalled that 
the financial policies of the two cannot logically 
be considered completely independent of each 
other. Any loose practices or over-generous 
fiscal policies of the one naturally affect the 
stability of the financial program of the other. 
Both are fed from the same source. In the 
matter of financial support they are interde- 
pendent. Also, sound public economy dictates 
that there shall be considerable centralized and 
integrated supervision of public finances. 
Furthermore,  state-sharing-of-taxes-with-local- 
units has become of increasing importance in 
recent years. If the state furnishes the funds it 
has a logical and legal interest in their expen- 
diture. 

There is no phase of public administration of 
more lively concern to the average citizen than 
the question of control over finances. In at least 
six different aspects of this problem the state 
government in Iowa has extended its authority 
over local finances. These include: State super- 
vision of local assessments; state auditing of 
local accounts, state control over local indebted- 
ness, state regulation of local tax rates, sharing 
of taxes with local units, and supervision over 
local budgets. 

Only this last aspect of financial control in 
Iowa will here be considered. It is relatively 
new in Iowa’s financial administration; it serves 
as an interesting complementary control experi- 
ment for state governments in general. State 
control over local budgets is somewhat in con- 
troversy in the few states where used—though 
perhaps less in Iowa than elsewhere. State 
supervision over local budgets in Iowa had its 
inception in 1924. This consisted of prescribing 
budget forms, filing local budgets with the 
State Budget Director and checking of the form 
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of the local budget to insure compliance with 
state law governing the raising and spending of 
money. It was not until 1937, however, that the 
legislature vested state administrative authori- 
ties with any considerable discretionary power 
of supervision over local budgets. This type of 
control over local budget-making has proven 
decidedly superior to any previously used, 
either state or local. 


Supervision by budget appeal 

In response to organized taxpayers’ requests 
the Iowa legislature passed what is known as the 
“Budget Appeal Law” which was patterned 
after the famous “Indiana Plan.” A state board 
composed of the State Comptroller (ap- 
pointive), Auditor of State (elective), and 
Treasurer of State (elective), was created and 
was clothed with adequate powers for consider- 
ing budget appeal cases. It is empowered to 
select a deputy to appear and act for it in local 
initial hearings. Local budgets must be certified 
by the local budgeting agency to the State 
Comptroller not later than the 15th of August. 

A number of persons equal to one-fourth of 
one per cent of those voting for the office of 
governor at the last election in the local govern- 
mental area, but in no case less than ten per- 
sons, who are affected by the proposed budget 
expenditure or tax levy, may appeal not later 
than the 15th of September from the decision 
of the local budget agency by filing with the 
county auditor a written protest setting forth 
their objections, provided that at least three of 
the persons sponsoring the appeal shall have 
appeared at the “hearings” when the budget 
was made. The auditor, upon receiving such a 
protest, sends copies to the local budgeting 
agency, and to the State Budget Appeal Board. 
The Board then sets a date for hearing the case 
appealed. Notice of hearing is given those pro- 
testing and the budgeting agency. A deputy 
representing the Board conducts the appeal 
hearings, which are usually very informal as 
the law intends they shall be. The burden of 
proof is upon the objectors with reference to 
any proposed item in the budget which was in- 
cluded in that government’s budget of the pre- 


vious year and which the objectors propose 
should be reduced or excluded. However, the 
burden rests upon the budgeting agency to 
show that any new item or any increase is neces- 
sary or reasonable. 

Upon completion of appeal hearings the 
deputy in charge files a report and a complete 
transcript of the proceedings with the State 
Budget Appeal Board. From this record the 
Board sits in review on the case and passes 
upon all budget expenditures, tax levies and 
tax assessments. It may approve, disapprove, or 
reduce any of these, but it may not increase any 
item. 


Policies of the Appeal Board 


In general the State Budget Appeal Board 
has not been hesitant in exercising its discre- 
tionary powers in cases appealed to it, but it 
has confined its attention to financial aspects of 
local budgets and has refrained, in general, 
from entering disputes on local issues where 
finances were not the primary concern. The 
Board has followed the policy of admitting of 
gradual increases in local budgets to accord 
somewhat with general rising costs, but it has 
fearlessly slashed “steep” and “unreasonable” 
increases in budgets, and it has not feared to 
reduce budgets in which the practice of 
“padding” prevailed. In some cases—one large 
municipal budget in particular—the Board has 
gone so far as to insist on specific governmental 
reforms where gross mismanagement prevailed 
and complaint was made in the appeal. In 
these cases minor governmental positions and 
items for governmental purchases were re- 
moved from the budget. It has pruned pro- 
posals in all cases involving irregularities in 
financing. 

With the experience of but two fiscal periods 
it is difficult to give a very conclusive appraisal 
of the operation and accomplishments of the 
Budget Appeal Law. Briefly, some of the 


specific and general benefits can be noted. In | 


the first year of its operation eleven appeals 
were made. In three cases the budgets as 
adopted were sustained without change; in one 


(Continued on page 173) 
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STATES MODIFY INTERGOVERNMENTAL TAX POLICIES 


Many states follow federal lead in extending income tax to public salaries 


By DAVID SAXE 


Research Staff, Federation of Tax Administrators 


TATE legisla- 
S tion follow- 

ing up the 
Public Salary Tax 
Act of 1939 dem- 
onstrates that clear 
enunciation b y 
Congress of a prin- 
ciple affecting the 
states does not in 
itself preclude the 
necessity for state 
action. Many of 


The Public Salary Tax Act, enacted into law 
at the recently concluded session of Congress, 
extends the federal income tax to include state 
salaries. It also provides that state income tax 
laws may apply to federal compensation. In 
this article Mr. Saxe outlines what the states 
have done to extend their tax laws to include 
federal salaries. He indicates that some states 
have already modified their laws in order to 
be prepared for the proposed changes in 
federal policy which would permit taxation of 
incomes from state and federal securities. 


of the immunity 
of federal salaries 
from taxation and 
the other nine 
automatically pro- 
vided for taxation 
of federal salaries 
whenever the ex- 
emption by federal 
law was removed. 
For example, the 
income tax act of 
South Dakota, one 


the states have 
found it necessary to amend their laws in order 
to tax compensation received by federal officers 
and employees, and some, anticipating that the 
immunity from taxation of interest on govern- 
mental obligations may soon be ended, have 
made ready to tax such income whenever the 
courts or Congress give the word. 
Twenty-eight of the thirty-two states taxing 
personal incomes are prepared to take advan- 
tage of the power to tax compensation received 
by federal officers and employees under the 
Public Salary Tax Act of 1939. Of the twenty- 
eight, seventeen have amended their statutes 
since the President on January 19 of this year 
recommended reciprocal removal of the im- 
munity of public salaries from income taxation. 
Anticipating the action of Congress in response 
to the President’s recommendation, eight states 
revised their income tax statutes before the ap- 
proval of the Public Salary Tax Act on April 12, 
and the governors of two additional states ap- 
proved similar amendments within a week after 
the passage of the Act. No legislative action 
was taken in eleven of the income tax states, 
for the laws of two of them made no mention 


of these nine, 

contains the following provision: | 
“Gross Income” does not include . . . salaries, 
wages, pensions, or other compensation received 
from the United States by officials, employees or 


veterans thereof which are or shall be exempt from 
state taxation by federal law. 


Wisconsin, included in the seventeen states 
which amended their income tax laws this year 
to tax federal salaries, already had in its law 
a provision similar to that of South Dakota. 
Nevertheless, an amendment was passed spe- 
cifying treatment of federal salaries in accord 
with the Public Salary Tax Act. 

Tax administrators in several states foresaw 
some years ago that the implied immunity of 
public salaries from taxation might be removed 
from federal law, and in many instances, sug- 
gested to the legislators the advisability of strik- 
ing such provisions from state law. And this 
year, during and after congressional considera- 
tion of the Public Salary Tax Act, tax adminis- 
trators concerned themselves with having ex- 
emption provisions removed from their statutes 
by the legislatures. 

Of the four states which have not yet taken 
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STATE LAWS RELATING TO INCOME TAXES ON FEDERAL 
SALARIES AND INTEREST FROM FEDERAL SECURITIES 


SALARIES 


SECURITIES 


STATE Laws federal Laws providing for income Law exempting interest on Laws taxing interest from : 2 
, salaries from income taxa- taxes on federal salaries federal securities from in- federal securities insofar as _ 
tion come taxation permitted by federal law f a“ 
ALABAMA H.B. 54, Lawsof 1939 H.B. 27, Laws of 1939” = 
ARKANSAS Act 324, Laws of 1939" See. 14031(2)(d) i di 
CALIFORNIA Chap. 915, Laws of Sec. 7(b)(7), Chap. 329, ee 
1939” Laws of 1935 eB 
COLORADO H.B.840,Laws of 1939" H.B.840,Laws of 1939 ? ? 
DELAWARE H.B.239,Laws of 1939 See. 3, Chap. 8, Laws e 
of 1929 
GEORGIA Act 445, p. 109, Acts of Sec. 92-3107, Code of q 
1937 1933 | 
IDAHO Sec. 61-2412(4), Code Sec. 61-2412(4), Code s 
of 1932 of 1932 a 
INDIANA” Sec. 6(a), Chap. 50, Sec. 6(a), Chap. 50, 
Laws of 1933, asamend- Laws of 1933 -E 
ed by Chap. 117, Laws j se 
of 1937 
IOWA S.F.467, Laws of 1939 S.F.467, Laws of 1939 j 
KANSAS H.B.392,Laws of H.B.392, Laws of 1939 
KENTUCKY @ Sec. 4281b-2(e), Chap. 
Ruling issued April 13, 108, Annotated Stat- 
1939 utes 
LOUISIANA See. 8(b)(6), Act 21, Sec. 8(b)(7), Act 21, : 
Laws of 1934 Laws of 1934 = 
MARYLAND Sec. 217(k), Art. 81, See. 216, Art. 81, An- | $e 
Annotated Code notated Code ae 
MASSACHUSETTS Chap. 489, Lawsof 1935 Sec. I(a), Chap. 62, ay. 
General Laws 
piled Laws 
MINNESOTA Chap. 446, Sec. 12(g), Sec. 12(g), Chap. 405, ca 
Laws of 1939 Laws of 1933 . 
MISSISSIPPI Chap. 151, Lawsof 1936 Sec. 7(a)(4), H. B. 150, Bee 
Laws of 1934 
MISSOURI Sec. 10119, Chap. 59, See. 10119, Chap. 59, Bs 
Revised Statutes of Revised Statutes of ee 
1929 1929 
MONTANA H.B.44, Laws of 1939 a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(3) 


Sec. 8, Chap. 65, Title 


IX, Public Laws 
NEW MEXICO Chap. 176, Laws of Sec. 5(8), Chap. 58, a 
1939” Laws of 1933 4 
NEW YORK Sec. 359(6), Chap. 61, Sec. 359(2)(d), Chap. ‘n 
Consolidated Laws” 61, Consolidated Laws ts | 
NORTH CAROLINA H. B. 13, Laws of 1939” H.B. 13, Laws of 1939™ me 


NORTH DAKOTA Sec. 2346a16(f), Chap. 
34, Compiled Laws 


Sec. 2346a16(d), Chap. 
34, Compiled Laws 


OHIO @) Sec. 5323, General Code 
OKLAHOMA H.B.603, Laws of 1939” H.B.603, Laws of 1939 
OREGON See. 69-1506(f), Code ‘ 


of 1930 
Regulation promul- 
gated July 19, 1939 


Sec. 69-1506(e), Code 
of 1930 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


H.B.339, Laws of 1939 


Sec. 2444(2)(d), Civil 
Code 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sec. 57.2602, Code of 
1939 


Chap. 57.2602(4), 
Code of 1939 


TENNESSEE @ See. 1090.4, Code of 
1932 
UTAH Sec. 4(2)(g), Chap. 14, Sec. 4(1)(d), Chap. 14, al 
Title 80, Revised Stat- Title 80, Revised Stat- e 
utes utes 
VERMONT H.B.390, Laws of 
VIRGINIA Sec. 24, Tax Code Sec. 24(e), Tax Code cc 


WEST VIRGINIA 


H.B.137,Lawsof 1939" See. 24(4), Art. 13-A, 
Chap. 11, Code of 1931 


Sec. 71.02(c)(2), Stat- = | 


WISCONSIN 
utes of 1937 
Chap. 293, Laws of 1939" 


(4) No mention of federal salaries. 
(5) No mention of federal obligations. 


(1) Law amended since January 19, 1939 
(2) Gross income tax; will apply to compensation of federal officers and employees. 
(3) Income tax applies only to income from certain intangibles, including securities. 
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advantage of the power to tax federal salaries, 
Louisiana and Virginia have held no legislative 
session this year while in North Dakota and 
Utah the legislatures adjourned early in Feb- 
ruary, before either the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Graves v. O’Keefe 
case or the passage of the Public Salary Tax 
Act, and as a result no action was taken in 
either state. The next regular legislative ses- 
sions in these states will be: Louisiana, May, 
1940; North Dakota, January, 1941; Utah, 
January, 1941; Virginia, January, 1940. 


Problem of back taxes 


The most important problem for the states 
arising from the Act has been the treatment of 
taxes assessed and in many cases collected for 
periods before January 1, 1939. In many states 
the officers and employees of certain govern- 
ment corporations and other agencies had been 
subject to income taxes before the passage of 
the Act. When the Act was passed, the admin- 
istrators in these states found that, although 
most of these federal employees had paid their 
tax, some few had not, and the question arose 
as to whether the state could collect the tax 
already assessed without subjecting the salaries 
of all state and local employees to retroactive 
federal taxation under Section 208 of the Public 
Salary Tax Act, which reads: 


This title shall not apply with respect to any officer 
or employee of a State, or any sub-division thereof, 
or any agency or instrumentality or any one or 
more of the foregoing [ prohibiting taxation of these 
employees for compensation received prior to 
1939], after the Secretary of the Treasury has 
determined and proclaimed that it is the policy of 
such State to collect from any individual any tax, 
interest, additions to tax, or penalties, on account of 
compensation received by such individual prior to 
January 1, 1939, for personal service as an officer 
or employee of the United States or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof. . . . 


Although the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has made no statement on the subject, the 
opinion of most of the officials who have either 
been confronted with or consulted about this 
problem seems to be that any attempt to collect 
these assessments will open the way for retro- 
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active federal collections under the penalty pro- 
vision (Section 208). 

On the other hand, if no attempt is made to 
collect from the few who have refused to pay, 
the state will be in the position of having col- 
lected a tax from certain federal employees, 
while others in the same agency have not been 
required to pay. If complete equity is desired, 
the only way to solve the problem without lay- 
ing every state and local employee open to retro- 
active assessments seems to be to refund taxes 
to those federal employees who have paid them 
for years prior to January 1, 1939. This course 
has been followed by Wisconsin and Colorado. 
In Wisconsin by an amendment approved 
July 29 all assessments of income taxes on fed- 
eral salaries which fall under the provisions of 
the Public Salary Tax Act will be cancelled for 
years prior to 1939, and taxes already paid on 
income received in prior years will be refunded. 
At present Colorado plans to grant refunds 
under the provisions of an administrative regu- 
lation. 

California and Oklahoma have announced 
that they will not refund taxes paid, nor will 
they attempt to collect unpaid taxes assessed on 
income received before this year. Other states 
which are facing the problem are Louisiana, 
Missouri, New York, Oregon and South 
Dakota. 

The table on page 163 lists those states in 
which federal salaries are still exempt, those 
whose statutes required no amendment before 
federal salaries could be taxed, and those whose 
statutes have been amended since the Presi- 
dent’s message, together with a reference to 
the law applying in each case. 


Securities provisions amended 


Although Congress failed to act on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation concerning the removal 
of the immunity of interest on government obli- 
gations from income taxation, six states have 
nonetheless revised their laws since January 19, 
removing specific exemption of interest re- 
ceived on federal obligations. 

If the courts or Congress end the immunity 

(Continued on page 173) 
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MY DAY—IN THE LEGISLATURE 


The lawmaker’s job is long on work, short on pay 


By GEORGE WOODWARD 
State Senator, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


N our lying-in hospital, popularly known 
| as the Legislature, there are many bills 
born. It is easy enough to understand why 
legislators were kept busy when we broke away 
from George III, who was trying to do all this 
for us. It is easy to understand why the New 
Deal required wads of bills to set up human 
rights over outmoded property rights; a job 
for everybody, which is relief; and everybody 
for a job, which is patronage. It is easy to under- 
stand, when King John abdicated to the barons, 
why there was a bill of rights called Magna 
Charta. It is easy to understand why democra- 
cies enact bills when the Austrian paper hanger 
runs amok and the world develops jitters. It is 
not so easy to understand why our Common- 
wealth has to have every two years 2000 to 3000 
bills to make the wheels of government go 
round. After 150 years of self government one 
would think that every ill to which human 
nature is subject would have been either cured 
or made worse by legislation. 


Where do laws come from? 


The first explanation is that every two or 
four years, the friends of Richard Roe and John 
‘Doe decide that Richard and John have the 
right temperament to be legislators. Inciden- 
tally, they have the personality to win the elec- 
tion which often looms larger than how they 
may perform as statesmen. Richard and John, 
having won, determine that they must be vines 
bearing fruit or they will wither away in their 
districts, and not be on the ticket. Richard picks 
milk as an issue and drafts a milk bill. John 
determines to solve the relief problem. They 
go to it. They make the front page of the Oil 
City Derrick, and their constituents say one to 
another “some boy Richard and some boy John! 


Oil City is on the map.” Richard develops a 
State Treasurer complex and John ditto for 
Auditor General. In the meantime, the rest 
of us suffer from legislative stepping stones and 
get out the favorite stamp of all committees 
“postponed indefinitely.” Whereupon, Richard 
and John fold up and limit themselves to dreams 
of the Department of Internal Affairs. 


Party lines and legislation 


Another explanation of the huge printing 
bill, with apologies to my Democratic friends, 
was the handicap on them of being out of 
power for 40 years; they just naturally made 
mistakes and some of their bills turned futile 
and inert, not to say sour. The Supreme Court 
has fallen frightfully in the opinion of the 
Democratic party. The net result of four years 
of legislating the world safe for the Democratic 
party now is the stern duty upon all Republi- 
cans to legislate the world back to safety for 
the Republican party. We have, therefore, 
many bills to repeal the Democratic errors. 
When we add together repealers, further 
amenders, validaters, life savers for teachers, 
soldiers, sailors and marines, we arrive at 3000 
bills. If we divide our salary of $3000 by 3000 
bills, it is easy to see that we are on a piece 
work basis and earn exactly $1.00 per bill. No 
taxpayer ought to complain at this prevailing 
wage. Also the Commonwealth actually favors 
the taxpayer by calling us together quite often 
for a cut-rate conference dignified by the name 
of Extraordinary Session. 

To assure the taxpayer of our zeal and 
fidelity, allow me to offer as Exhibit A the fol- 
lowing leaf from my journal covering one day 
during the last session. 

Friday (supposed to be a day of restful 
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routine): Wrote a note to the Governor telling 
him what to do about the Philadelphia Charter 
bill. Delivered the note in person at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. Visited the Secretary of P. and 
S. to recommend constituent for appointment. 
Discovered a hearing in the Senate Chamber. 
Disliked the proponent addressing the Com- 
mittee and left. Visited Legislative Reference 
Bureau to have a bill drafted. Visited Attorney 
General’s office. Telephoned Mr. Perry in 
Labor and Industry. Mr. Perry had gone to 
Motor Police. Visited Motor Police and argued 
with Mr. Perry about S. 842. Visited Secretary 
of Highways about S.153. The Secretary 
doesn’t like the bill but admits that he doesn’t 
want another Luzerne County scandal. Visited 
Committee on Utilities. Explained my bill S. 
503 and got the bill out, although my explana- 
tion left something to be desired. Visited Com- 
mittee on Welfare which was sitting on the 
Van Allsburg relief bill. Committee rose with- 
out a decision. Took half hour off for lunch. 


Afternoon routine 


Senate scheduled to meet 2 P.M. Not even 
the lobbyists present. Arranged meeting of 
Committee on Insurance. Have to hear Perry 
on S. 842. Perry promised to come immediately. 
Persuaded Committee “into small room at the 
left.” Almost a nervous breakdown trying to 
hold Committee together until Mr. Perry ar- 
rived. What has happened to Perry! When 
half the Committee had disappeared my spe- 
cialist did arrive and the Committee did report 
out the bill. Short period of relaxation until 
Chairman of State Government Committee in- 
formed me that I had lost an important bill 
given me to report from Committee. Relaxa- 
tion completely lost, followed by remorse and 
unavailing search. Children’s Aid Society Sec- 
retary argued for a larger appropriation. As- 
sured him he would get less. Session opened 
auspiciously at 4 P.M. Committee on Mines 
and Mining asked a recess of ten minutes. Re- 
cess became a vacation until 5:30, when we 
went into a row over a relief resolution. Re- 
sorted to tea in the basement restaurant. Re- 
turned to find the same row going strong. 
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Calendar reached at 6:15. Everything speeded 
up so we The Republicans could go to Hershey 
to an 8 o'clock dinner. 


Legislators earn salaries 


This article has no axe to grind. I am trying 
to prove that we do earn our meager salaries by 
attention to our duties. Please believe me that 
any Republican Senator discovered absent with- 
out leave is searched for in all senatorial hiding 
places and returned to his seat. It is very bad 
form to be ill and inexcusable to leave the 
Chamber before the last bill on second reading 
is read. This stern discipline results from the 
carelessness of the voters in failing in some dis- 
tricts to return a Republican. We are always 
short one vote to pass a bill. With every Re- 
publican present, we have to annex at least one 
Democrat. Sometimes there is no annex and 
we swell the postponed calendar. Our two floor 
leaders, Democratic and Republican, are the 
best ever seen in any legislative body. They are 
very much on the job every minute and it gives 
me pleasure to say this for all of us. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
OF STATES 


A series of summaries on state finance now 
being prepared by the recently renamed Divi- 
sion of State and Local Government of the 
Bureau of the Census revives the Annual Re- 
port of financial statistics of states after a lapse 
of five years. 

This report for the 48 states presents sep- 
arately the statistics of general departments and 
of public service enterprises —a_ separation 
which was not made in the reports for 1932 and 
prior years. 

The report shows that the per capita cost of 
operation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments of the 48 state governments was $20.28 
in 1937 compared with $12.52 in 1932—an in- 
crease of 60 per cent. Because a new classifica- 
tion of accounts was adopted for the 1937 Re- 
port, it is impracticable to present comparable 
data of prior years for some items of the new 
classification. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


The record of Congressional action on important legislation 


LecIsLATIVE Recorp In the main, legislation 
oF Recent Session enacted during the first 

session of the 76th Con- 
gress centered around national defense, relief 
and social security, and aid to agriculture. Other 
important measures adopted include the Govy- 
ernment Reorganization Act and the legislation 
extending the Federal income tax to the salaries 
of state and local employees and permitting 
state governments to tax the income of Federal 
employees. Proposals for reciprocal Federal 
and state taxation of the income derived from 
public securities, however, did not progress be- 
yond the committee stage. The amendments 
to the Social Security Law that were adopted 
in the closing days of the session make several 
changes in the program. (See State GoveRn- 
MENT, July, 1939.) 


Action BLocKED ON The lending bill was 
Lenpinc AND Houstnc _ approved by the Sen- 

ate but was blocked 
by the action of the House in refusing to adopt 
a rule for its consideration. Sentiment expressed 
against the measure when the rule was being 
discussed indicates that it will have to be modi- 
fied substantially before it will be acceptable to 
the House. Not only was the bill opposed by 
those who believe that the Federal government 
should stop trying to stimulate employment by 
making loans of various kinds but it was also 
objected to by advocates of further public works 
spending who contend that loans unsupported 
by grants would not be sufficient to induce state 
and local governments to participate on any 


large scale. In respect to the bill providing’ 


funds for another low-cost housing program 
under the administration of the United States 
Housing Authority, the situation is much the 
same as in the case of the lending bill. The 
House expressed its opposition to the measure 
by voting down a rule that would have made 


floor action possible this session. Since the same 
Congress will convene in January, these bills 
may be brought up again next session. 


Orner Bits Lerr Many other measures of 
INCOMPLETE particular interest to state 

officials failed to receive 
the final approval of Congress. The bill amend- 
ing the municipal bankruptcy act in various 
respects was approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress but there was not sufficient time before ad- 
journment to obtain House concurrence in the 
changes made by the Senate. Among other new 
language it added to the measure, the Senate 
had inserted a section authorizing county gov- 
ernments to adjust their debts under the act 
and there is some uncertainty as to whether 
this change will be accepted by the House. A 
bill authorizing Federal assistance in reducing 
stream pollution passed the Senate but was held 
up in the House by the advocates of more 
stringent control who contended that the only 
practicable method would require enforcement 
powers by the federal government. 


New Restrictions The new relief program 
AFFECTING RELIEF contains various restric- 

tions which will tend to 
narrow the scope of the work that may be 
undertaken. One of these amendments requires 
the dismissal of all relief workers, except 
veterans, who have been employed by the WPA 


continuously for 18 months. Under another © 


amendment, state and local governments are 
required to contribute at least 25 per cent of 
the total cost of projects. WPA officials believe 
that these provisions will hamper construction 
work and encourage projects of a lighter na- 
ture. Congress also substituted a security wage 
policy for the prevailing wage plan. The WPA 
position is that the change makes for the 
smoother operation of the program. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


National conference studies governmental problems of the states 


enable the governors of the several 

states to fill vacancies of the United 
States House of Representatives as they are now 
permitted to do in filling Senate vacancies will 
be sought by the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State, as recommended by its Standing 
Committee on Uniform Election Procedure at 
the Twenty-second Conference recently held at 
Dixville Notch in New Hampshire. The Com- 
mittee, headed by Frederic W. Cook, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, also 
urged the removal of the names of presidential 
electors from state ballots, in the interests of 
economy and simplicity. The names of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, with 
their party designations, would be retained. 


ry of the Federal Constitution to 


the official Gazette of the Patent Office, which 
publishes all new applications each week, or 
by transmitting weekly lists of new applications 
filed in each state office to the Commissioner 
of Patents. The Association went on record as 
being “unalterably opposed to any legislation, 
State or Federal, which has as its object com- 
pulsory or mandatory registration of trade 
marks and trade names. . .” | 

The Association considered the possibility of 
federal legislation to license corporations doing 
interstate business. Sophia M. R. O'Hara of 
Pennsylvania discussed Senator O’Mahoney’s 
proposed bill which requires the licensing of 
such corporations, and Frank C. Jordan of Cal- 
ifornia addressed the gathering on legislation 
concerning the registration of corporations. 


Doris I. Byrne, Chairman 
of the Association’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Uniform 
Trade Mark and Trade 
Name Registration, recom- 
mended that the states fol- 
low California’s recent en- 
actment in granting trade 
marks for specific periods 
only, rather than for an in- 
definite length of time, as 
is the practice in most states 
at present. Miss Byrne asked 
the Association to consider 
the registration of only 
those marks that are eligible 
for registration in the 
United States patent office. 
She suggested that state 
legislation provide for the 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT SECRETARIES OF STATE DINNER 


publicizing of lists of pend- Left to right: Mrs. Thad Eure of North Carolina, John B. Wilson of Geergia, newly 
ing applications between elected President; Miss Amecia Eure; Governor Francis P. Murphy of New Hamp- 


shire; Frank Bane of the Council of State Governments; Enoch D. Fuller, Secretary of 


the Patent Office and the State of New Hampshire and host to the Conference; Viola E. Thayer, Deputy Secre- 


States, either by means of 


tary of State of New Hampshire. 
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At Miss O’Hara’s suggestion the Association 


' established a Standing Committee to study pro- 


posals of the Borah-O’Mahoney Corporation 
Licensing Bill and other bills of similar pur- 
pose. The Committee also plans to consider 
whether the findings adverse to the states are 
well founded upon substantial facts, and to 
determine the problems which the Borah- 
O’Mahoney Bill, if en- 
acted into law, will in 
turn create for each 
state. The Standing 
Committee was in- 
structed by the Asso- 
ciation to frame alter- 
native proposals to 
cure the evils of which 
complaint is made. 
The Association fur- 
ther reafirmed the 


Executive Committee 
last winter in opposing 
any legislation the purpose of which might be 
to take away from the states any of their present 
rights regarding the chartering or enfranchising 


John B. Wilson of Georgi 
New 


of corporations. 


Improvement of state manuals 


Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State of Illi- 
nois and Chairman of the Association’s Stand- 
ing Committee on State Publications, discussed 
the problems involved in the publication of 
state manuals. He emphasized the need of 
Secretaries of State, who are the publishers of 
these manuals, to know more of modern typog- 
raphy and improved processes of printing. Mr. 
Hughes stressed the point that with an under- 
standing of these developments more complete 
and informative state manuals can be more 
economically produced. 

The Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries of 
State who attended the Twenty-second Confer- 
ence were: | 

C. G. Hall of Arkansas 

Frank C. Jordan of California 

Sara B. Crawford of Connecticut 

Robert A. Gray of Florida 


_tion these officers, to- 


John B. Wilson of Georgia 

Edward J. Hughes of Illinois 

James M. Tucker of Indiana 

Earl G. Miller of Iowa 

Frances E. Ryan of Kansas 

E. A. Conway of Louisiana 

Frederick Robie of Maine 

Frances Petrott of Maryland 

Frederick W. Cook of Massachusetts 

Harry Kelly of Michigan 

Mike Holm of Minnesota 

Dwight H. Brown of Missouri 

Enoch D. Fuller of New Hampshire 

Jessie M. Gonzales of New Mexico 

Doris I. Byrne of New York 

Thad Eure of North Carolina 

James D. Gronna of North Dakota 

Earl W. Snell of Oregon 

Earl Griffith of Ohio 

Sophia M. R. O’Hara of Pennsylvania 

J. Hector Paquin of Rhode Island 

W. P. Blackwell of South Carolina 

Olive A. Ringsrud of South Dakota 

E. E. Monson of Utah 

Rawson C. Myrick of Vermont 

Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming. 

At a luncheon meeting “atop New England” 
on the summit of Mount Washington, Secre- 
taries of State elected Acting President John B. 
Wilson of Georgia to the Presidency of the 
Association. Other officers who were elected 
for the year 1939- 
1940 are: Vice-Presi- 
dent—E. E. Monson, 
of Utah; Correspond- 
ing Secretary — Thad 
Eure, of North Caro- 
lina; Recording Secre- 
tary—Frank C. Jordan 
of California; Treas- 
urr—Edward J. 
Hughes of Illinois. In 
accordance with the 
by-laws of the Associa- 


E. E. Monson of Utah 
gether with an Execu- New Vice-President 
tive Committee of six, will decide upon the 


place and time of the 1940 Conference. 
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NEW FUNCTIONS TO PERFORM: AN OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from page 156) 


fessional competence in public service. Execu- 
tive power in the States has been strengthened, 
as the requirements of the day obviously de- 
manded. Many precise city and county tasks 
have been transferred to the State capital—and 
in the main have been better perfomed. Admin- 
istration, even in New Deal delegations, has 
grown more competent. A number of States 
have revamped their constitutional structures, 
while almost all have gone to the uttermost 
limits of their old constitutions. Concentration 
of responsibility, centralization of authority, 
insistence on efficiency, have been applied in 
many States. 

Such alterations were indispensable for eff- 
ciency in the performance of formidable new 
functions and new services. They concentrated 
responsibility and made power definite. In 
many instances they likewise built up new— 
and one trusts, merely temporary—political 
machines, dangerous in scope and power. No 
State can double its road spending, for example, 
without attaching to the political fortunes of 


the particular State administration in power an 
enormous weight of bankers, note-brokers, de- 
posit seekers, contractors, cement manufac- 
turers, supervisors, inspectors and laborers. The 
highway machine is but one element of the new 
patronage, which in one way or another can 
and often does impinge on every financial and 
insurance institution in a State, and can effect 
every political force or service-seeking group in 
the social pyramid. “The cohesive force of 
predatory plunder”—a phrase of “Sunset” Cox 
in Reconstruction days—still has meaning. 

For all this, such is the first reaction of poli- 
ticians and politics to a new mechanism of pub- 
lic employment. Already the landmarks of its 
harm have been charted and steps are being 
taken to control it. The benefits, however, of 
the expanded social concept of State as of other 
governments are unaffected. They remain and 
they will endure. And I believe they are giving 
a new and needed task to State Government, 
one which should give new vitality to the States 
of the Union, and enable them to endure. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION GAINS NEW ADHERENTS 


A report of recent developments in the field of interstate cooperation. 


months to the successful drive against the 
enactment of interstate trade barriers 
which was initiated and sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments that other important 
developments in the organization and work of 
the Council may have been overlooked. Some 
recent developments, therefore, are outlined in 
summary form in the paragraphs which follow. 
With the establishment by legislative action 
of new Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
in three more states—Delaware, Maine, and 
Utah—the total number of states which are 
officially participating in the work of the Coun- 


S. MUCH attention has been given in recent 


cil has been increased to 41. Recent months 
have also brought many indications of the in- 
creasing interest of the remaining states in the 
activities of the Council. 

At recent organization meetings held in a 
number of states, the following state legislators 
and officials were selected as chairmen of Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation: Connecti- 
cut, Colonel Sanford H. Wadhams; Delaware, 
State Senator Harold W. T. Purnell; Kansas, 
Lieutenant Governor Carl E. Friend; Mary- 
land, Secretary of State Francis Petrott; Ohio, 
Charles E. Jones, Director of the Department of 

(Continued on page 174) 
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STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES JOIN FORCES IN 
PARK PROGRAMS 


Success in many projects attributed to Federal-State cooperation 


HE national and state park services during 
[in past decade have provided one of the 

finest examples of cordial joint coopera- 
tion between federal and state governments. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes states 
in the foreword of the 1938 Yearbook of Park 
and Recreation Progress: “One of the most 
efficient and satisfactory arrangements in the 
operation of our democratic government is that 
which permits the forming of partnerships be- 
tween the Federal Government and the states 
for the accomplishment of many things of vital 
importance to the welfare of the Nation and 
its people. 

“For about six years now, under such a part- 
nership or working arrangement, we have been 
extending and improving the great, nation-wide 
system of national, state and local park and 
recreation areas for the benefit of our citizens 
in every part of the land. So effective has this 
work been, through the application of special 
funds and the employment of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and other labor forces, that 
State park acreage has increased approximately 
70 per cent since the National Park Service and 
the states joined hands in 1933.” 


The Yearbook 


Secretary Ickes expresses the hope that the 
Yearbook will become the leading organ for 
the dissemination of progressive thought on 
park and recreational conservation and a clear- 
ing house of the work of the various govern- 
ment agencies engaged in that field. The Secre- 
tary’s hope has already been realized in the 1938 


Yearbook; the basic job has been done in chart-: 


ing the major provisions of all state legislation 
relating to state parks up to December, 1938. 
Other invaluable materials included are a di- 
rectory of state park administrative agencies 
and a bibliography of writings in the field. 


Progress for the year shows a record of co- 
operative effort by the Department of the In- 
terior in conservation and recreation work with 
117 different state, county, and municipal park 
administrative agencies in supervising the acti- 
vities of 277 working units. 


Examples of codperation 


These units were employed in 456 different 
areas covering a total of 1,414,616 acres. The 
work forces included 257 CCC camps, and 20 
National Park Service work camps employing 
relief labor. Two hundred and five CCC camps 
and 13 work camps were employed on 325 
State parks totaling 1,247,208 acres. In the de- 
velopment of State parks the National Park 
Service cooperated with 71 different park ad- 
ministrative agencies, and in county park work, 
on which 27 CCC camps and two work camps 
were employed, there were 17 agencies cooper- 
ating in projects involving 72 areas of 91,300 
acres. Twenty-five CCC camps and five work 
camps were at work on 59 metropolitan park 
areas totaling 76,108 acres. These were admin- 
istered by 29 different agencies. 

Of particular interest to state legislators is the 
study of the administrative work of state park 
systems, contributed by Matt C. Huppuch, 
Deputy Assistant Director of the National Park 
Service. He points out that the problem of state 
park administration is strikingly similar to ad- 
ministrative problems inherent in the organi- 
zation of other governmental functions. How- 
ever, the newness of state park systems is in 
general responsible for a more chaotic condition 
in park administration than is true of the ad- 
ministration of some of the older functions of 
state government. The administration of state 
parks has often been thoughtlessly placed in 
existing units of state government without ade- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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HOW MANY OLD PEOPLE? 
(Continued from page 158) 


the population is decreasing? The reason is 
that the force that makes the population de- 
crease, namely, the falling birth rate, has its 
incidence in the inception of life and doesn’t 
affect the numbers at the end of life until much 
later. Thus in the next 25 years, though the 
total population will increase by about 18 
per cent, the old 
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It is clear that the workers will have an in- 
creasing economic burden in supporting the old. 
In fairness, it should be said, however, that — 
the working population should be in a better — 
position to aid the old since they will have 
fewer children to rear and educate. Some ap- 
proximate calculations will indicate the degree 
of the lessening of the financial burden of rear- 
ing children due to the lowered birth rate. We 
do this by assuming that the young people under 
20 are those who are 


people over 65 will 


supported and edu- 
cated and by calcu- 


increase by 100 per ~ 
cent. To have the 
old people double in 
number in 25 years 


YYy YZ, lating the working 
population as _ half 
those between 20 


while the popula- 


and 65. Figuring 


tion increases only 
about a fifth or a 


in this way, then, 
every 100 of the 


sixth is a most ex- id 
traordinary 
nomenon. 
The care of the 
old for the whole. 
country, whether 


working population 
= m2 in 1850 had 160 
SES young to support; 
SS in 1940 there will 
8. be 115; and by 1980 


From The Problems of a Changing Population @ach 100 of the 


THE NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


by family or by yy of old people in the United States, 1900-1980, on the population at work 


state, rests upon the hypothesis of a medium mortality 


immigration from 1935 to 1980. 


working _popula- 
tion, assuming the old are not financially in- 
dependent. If we take the population between 
20 and 65 and split it in half, we have a rough 
approximation of the working population, who 
will support the old people. Figured in this 
way then, in 1900 every 100 of the working 
population carried the economic burden of 
supporting 12 old people over 65. In 1940 each 
100 supports 22, and in 1980 each 100 of the 
working people must carry 50 persons over 
65 years of age. These figures were computed on 
the supposition that all the old people had to 
be supported. But even if only one-half needed 
to be supported for the years 1900, 1940, and 
1980, the number of old persons to be supported 
by each 100 of the working population is 6, 
11, and 25. The increase in the burden of 
supporting the aged steps up by the same 
proportion no matter what proportion of the 
old people have saved up enough to live on. 


rate, a low fertility rate,andno will have only 65 
young to bring up. 
So the people who are paying their way 
through life will have fewer children to pay 
for but more old persons. 

The increasing age of the population means, 
of course, that there will be more old men and 
women voting, which may not be without in- 
fluence on elections. In 1900, of the voters, 28 
per cent were over 45 years of age. In 1940, 
42 per cent of the voters will be over 45. In 1980, 
more than half the voters (52 per cent) will be 
over 45. The old people voting as a class for 
class interests could then, of course, be very 
effective. It has been proved that the older we 
get, the more conservative we become on the 
average. But on old age pensions, the rule may 
not hold. On this issue, the old people may be- 
come quite radical. In which case, Townsend 
must appear to the historians as a sort of John 
the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, a fore- 
runner of a yet greater to come. 
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SO YOU WANT TO CUT TAXES 
(Continued from page 161) 


case the appeal was dismissed as a result of 
agreement between the local taxpayers’ com- 
mittee and the local budgeting agency with re- 
ductions completely satisfactory to the tax- 
payers’ committee. 


Budget reduced 


Reductions were made by the Budget Appeal 
Board in each of the other seven cases, the 
largest of which was the budget of the City 
of Des Moines in which a six per cent cut or 
a reduction of $380,348 was made. The total 
amount of actual direct results of the Board’s 
actions resulted in reductions of $572,191. 
These appeals ranged in application from 
Iowa’s smallest local governmental corporations 
to its largest. With the first year of operation 
of the law the indirect budgetary reductions ef- 
fected would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
estimate. During the second year direct reduc- 
tions of about one-fifth of the amount of those 
of the first year were made, but conservative 
official estimates place indirect reductions in 
local budgets at more than $5,000,000. 

Experience has shown clearly that the ques- 
tion of discretionary power in state budgetary 


appeal is controversial. It has won the opposi-— 


tion of the most ardent supporters of local self- 
government and of those who believe that 
public officials, and particularly budget-making 
officials, are to act for the people and without 
interference from them. In trying to look at 
the matter objectively the results would not 
seem to support all criticisms of the opponents, 
nor all claims of the most ardent enthusiasts. 
The right of budget appeal has served to ap- 
pease dissatisfied taxpayers. It has reduced tax 
burdens in local governments without reducing 
the effectiveness of these governments; it has 
resulted in better public service for the same, 
or in a number of cases, for even less money; 
and it has brought about a wiser use of public 
money. 

This rather simple and inexpensive process 
of taxpayer appeal has given vitality to citizen 


participation in budget-making in Iowa. It has 
made for attentive consideration to taxpayer 
criticisms of oppressive budgets, and it has 
brought articulation into the process of budget- 
making by local budget agency-taxpayer co- 
operation. Citizen participation at local budget 
hearings with the right of appeal is far more 
effective than citizen participation without that 
right. In fact, the right of appeal puts “teeth” 
into the situation. It is not to be looked upon 
as a substitute for the local budgetary hearings, 
but rather as supplementary to that process. 
The Iowa Budget Appeal Law has, so to speak, 
provided the taxpayer with a “gun behind the 
door.” In several appeals heard it has mollified 
the action of arrogant budgeting agencies and 
brought those agencies to a spirit of friendly 
cooperation in reducing intolerable and unjus- 
tifiable tax loads. Under this process individual 
taxpayer action is possible but less effective, no 
doubt, than is organized taxpayer action. Or- 
ganized taxpayer action is really complemen- 
tary to the state budget appeal process in serving 
the taxpayer. Whatever benefits may have come 
from its operation, considerable credit is attri- 
butable to the organized taxpayers who have 
conducted research, furnished data and rendered 
assistance in general to local taxpayers in 
handling their problems. 


STATE TAX POLICIES 
(Continued from page 164) 


of government bonds, twelve other states in 
addition to these six will be able to tax such 
interest without further legislative action under 
statutes enacted before January 19th. Of the 
twelve, the statutes of four make no mention 
of interest on federal obligations, while in eight 
states interest on federal obligations is ex- 
cluded from taxable income only if such 
taxation is prohibited by federal law. In 
eighteen states the statutes still provide specific 
exemption for interest on federal obligations. 
The present status of state laws relating to taxa- 
tion of interest on federal bonds is also shown 
in the table on page 163. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL PARK 
PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 171) 


quate consideration of its relationship with, or 
relative importance to, other functions. 

Five presumably temporary types of solution 
have been reached in the states: 

1. Independent park commission or board for 
each park. 

2. Division of responsibility between two or 
more of the following existing state agencies: 
state historical societies, state archeological so- 
cieties, director of highways, conservation coun- 
cil of the division of conservation, agricultural 
experiment stations. 

3. Subordination to existing state agencies as 
a secondary function. For example, placement 
in the highway department, forestry depart- 
ment, fish and game commission, land commis- 
sion, historical society, or other division of the 
state service. 

4. Creation of a state park board or commis- 
sion, independent of other conservation func- 
tions. 

5. Integration of park and recreation func- 
tions with the over-all function of conservation. 

The above types of organization reflect in 
varying degrees respect for sound principles of 
public administration; the final one, of course, 
is preferred as a model or pattern. 

Mr. Huppuch also calls attention to recent 
legislation which has indicated a trend to place 
more responsibility for recreation on the regular 
state departments administering public health, 
education and conservation, and he suggests this 
close relationship of parks to all the services 
in government. 

It is of particular importance to state park 
administration that the several areas be allotted 
as great a degree of autonomy as may be con- 
sistent with efficient state-wide administration 
in order that each may be given an opportunity 
to develop a traditional mode of behavior. 

The national parks have amply demonstrated 
that really effective conservation of park areas 
can be gained only through a genuinely ac- 
cepted program of public codperation. 


COOPERATION GAINS_ 
(Continued from page 170) 


Commerce; Pennsylvania, Secretary of Com- 
merce Richard P. Brown; Rhode Island, George 
L. Crooker; and Tennessee, Winfield B. Hale. 

The establishment of a Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation in Delaware gave that state 
official representation in the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin. The four new 
members representing Delaware joined repre- 
sentatives of New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania in unanimously re-electing Speaker 
Ellwood Turner of the Pennsylvania House, 
and Robert C. Hendrickson, President of the 
New Jersey Senate, to continue as Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 

The contributions which these two legislative 
leaders have made to the present welfare and to 
the plans for the future development of the Del- 
aware Basin area are outstanding examples of 
constructive interstate cooperation. 

Officials from neighboring states and officers 
of the Council of State Governments were in- 
vited to attend the organization meeting of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, which was held at Silver 
Lake, New York on August 8 and 9. 

Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New 
York Committee since 1936 and Vice-President 
of the Council of State Governments, presided 
at the meeting. Problems relating to interstate 
liquor control, discriminatory laws and trade 
barriers, and uniform legislation for the control 
of the distribution and use of fireworks were 
among the topics discussed. 

In addition to ten members of the Commit- 
tee, among those attending the Conference 
were: William Adams, Division of Fish and 
Game; Frieda Miller, Industrial Commission- 
er; Wayne Heydecker, Division of Planning; 
C. A. Holmquist, Division of Sanitation; 
Joseph M. Ryan, Edward Schoeneck, and 
Lester H. Schreiber, State Liquor Authority; 
Seth G. Hess, Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion; David W. Robinson, Delaware River 
Basin Commission; and Frank Bane, Council 
of State Governments. 
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MIDWEST CONFERENCE ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Control of dairy products heads list of conference subjects 


City milk strike and the inauguration of 

Federal-State milk marketing agreements 
covering New York, Chicago and other large 
milk-sheds ends the recent price war but leaves 
unsolved other problems of milk control. 

Trade barriers against dairy products which 
have caused a virtual embargo of Western dairy 
products, particularly cream, from Eastern 
metropolitan markets, is one of the problems 
which will be considered at the forthcoming 
Regional Conference on Dairy Problems which 
has been called by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. The Conference will be held in Chi- 
cago on October 6 and 7. 

Cooperation Commissioners, dairy specialists, 
and other state officials from the states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana have 
been invited to participate in this interstate 
meeting, which was proposed by the Indiana 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. Experts 
attached to the Division of Marketing of the 
Department of Agriculture, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and other Federal agencies will 
also take part in the Conference. 


Sci mil of the sensational New York 


Indiana report shows need 


The 1939 report of the Indiana Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation pointed out the con- 
fusion and conflict resulting from the lack of 
uniformity in dairy laws and regulations among 
the several states in the Midwest area, and held 
that an absence of such uniformity in standards 
has been in a large measure responsible for the 
severe market restrictions placed upon dairy 
products coming from the Midwest. 

Laws and ordinances of certain Eastern states 
and cities, which at the present time are believed 
to constitute discriminatory trade barriers will 
be examined by the conferees and, at the same 
time, plans will be discussed for making uni- 


form the laws and regulations of the Midwest- 
ern states pertaining to the production of milk 
and cream and governing dairy herd inspec- 
tion. It is expected that success in this under- 
taking will pave the way towards more inter- 
sectional uniformity in dairy control. 

The Conference will also have an opportunity 
to appraise recent Federal Court decisions which 
have had a far-reaching effect upon the produc- 
tion and distribution of dairy products. 


Other interstate meetings 

Other conferences which are scheduled for 
early Fall include a meeting of the New York 
and Vermont Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation, for the purpose of considering Lake 
Champlain fisheries. This conference is to be 
held at Basin Harbor in September with the 
Vermont Commission as host. 

A meeting of the Great Lakes Fisheries Com- 
mittee is also scheduled and will be held in 
Cleveland, in October, with the Ohio Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation as host. Mem- 
bers of the committee from all Great Lakes 
states will attend. 

Trade barriers, motor vehicle regulation, and 
liquor control are among the subjects which 


. will be discussed almost simultaneously at Re- 


gional Assemblies of Interstate Cooperation 
Commissions which will be held in New Eng- 
land, in the South, and in the Far West. 

These meetings were proposed by the Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, and California Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation, and will be held 
in Boston, Nashville, and Berkeley, respectively. 

The thousands of drivers, who, on vacation 
tours, were aggravated by toll gates on the 
Connecticut-New York boundary line, will be 
relieved to know that conferences are scheduled 
by the Cooperation Commissions of these two 
states to bring about a solution to this trouble- 
some interstate controversy. 
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Education in the Forty-Eight States. Payson 
Smith, Frank W. Wright, and Associates. Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Staff Study No. 1. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1939. 199 
pages. Tables, index. 


This is the first in the series of nineteen 
studies which is being prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education. It 
deals with public educational programs of the 
various States, with special reference to their 
variations in quality. (See Staff Study No. 8, 
“Vocational Education,’ STaTE GOVERNMENT, 
March, 1939, page 57.) 

Dr. Payson Smith, senior author of this study 
is a professor in Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Education. He and Mr. Wright, the co-author, 
were associated as Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts. 

The introduction to the report traces the his- 
tory of education in the United States from 
1830 to 1930, giving details of the foundation 
period (from 1830 to 1880) and the period of 
expansion (from 1880 to 1930). The authors 
devote one section of the introductory chapter 
to new problems in the field and to the pros- 
pects for the future, which is termed the third 
period in the development of American educa- 
tion—the period of evaluation. 

Some of the topics discussed in the report, 
with tables showing variations for the forty- 
eight states, deal with the general character- 
istics of the curriculum, health education, teach- 
ing service, and negro education. Education in 
private schools and adult education are also 
considered in separate chapters. 

The authors point out the need for federal 
aid in the financing and administration of 
education and conclude that only through in- 
creased democracy in education can democracy 
through education be better sustained. 


THE LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


The administration of education and public libraries. 


Personnel Administration in Public Libraries. 
Clara W. Herbert. American Library Associa- 
tion. Chicago, Illinois. 1939. 182 pages. Bibliog 
raphy, appendixes. , 


Various factors in librarianship which are 
important to consider in connection with per- 
sonnel are discussed in the introduction to this 
handbook. A list of sixteen findings and recom- 
mendations shows the necessity for the proper 
administration of personnel activities. 

The main sections of the book are concerned 
with nonfunctionalized and functionalized per- 
sonnel administration in which the point is 
stressed that the former type is more workable 
in a small library system. However, definitely 
functionalized administration is necessary when 
the library “becomes an institution with highly 
differentiated parts, carrying on service to all 
ages, through departments and divisions and 
through branches and extension units.” 

Civil Service in libraries 

A concluding section on the growing interest 
in the extension of civil service in the adminis- 
tration of governmental agencies suggests that 
it is important for librarians to get behind this 
movement and help to improve and perfect 
civil service procedures in their application to 
library work. In connection with this the © 
author cites the advantages of certification in 
some form, the purpose of which is “to improve 
library service by raising the standard of library 
personnel and preventing the appointment of 
unqualified persons.” 

Materials presented in the appendixes in- 
clude the following: a summary of personnel 
practice; data on job specifications, salaries, 
vacations, etc.; some typical forms and records; 
a code of ethics for librarians; and a list of 
library tasks for the professional and non- 
professional positions. 
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T he Book of the States: 1939-1940. The Council 
of State Governments. Chicago, Illinois. 1939. 
454 pages. Tables. 


The governmental structures of the several 
states are basically similar, yet among these 
states there exist wide diversities in methods 
of administering many governmental functions. 
Efforts to coordinate and make uniform those 
state activities which have interstate ramifica- 
tions presuppose authoritative, factual data on 
diversities and conflicts. With this information 
_ available, programs directed toward fostering 
more effective interstate cooperation can start 
with a blueprint of their major problems. 

The Book of the States, published biennially 
by the Council of State Governments, is pre- 
pared with this in view. Within its covers is 
compiled comparative factual material on most 
activities of the forty-eight states. A complete 
- roster of state officials—both legislative and ad- 
ministrative—offers easy reference to the im- 
portant personnel of state governments. Sum- 
maries of the work of the Council of State 
Governments and other interstate associations 
outline the progress of interstate cooperation 
during the biennium. 


More facts about states 


For those familiar with the past two volumes 
of The Book of the States, it will be of interest 
to know that the space devoted to reference 
materials has been increased, and that the pro- 
ceedings of conferences are presented in more 
concise form. The facts incorporated in the 
volume have been obtained directly from reli- 
able and authoritative sources in the several 
states and the Federal Government. Except for 


such changes as may have occurred in state ad- 


ministrative organization or in personnel since 
its publication (May, 1939), the volume may be 
relied upon as an accurate and authoritative 
source of state information. 

The Book has been divided into four sections 
to facilitate reference. The first includes the 
biennial report of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and a short review of its history, organ- 
ization, and recent activities. The third section 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 
As of August 31, 1939 
Now Meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened. 
“Recessed August 10 to September 25 
Recent Adjournments 
Regular sessions. Convened: Adjourned. 
re January 3...... August 29 
Massachusetts ..... January 4...... August 12 
Special sessions: 
pa July 14...... August 3 


summarizes the interstate conferences held 
jointly by the Council and its State Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation. 
Tabular summaries 

The main body of the volume is devoted to 
the states themselves. Information about state 
officers, their terms, salaries, functions, and the 
method of their appointment or election is pre- 
sented in tabular form. Trends in state legisla- 


tion are analyzed and financial statistics of the © 


states are tabulated and discussed. Materials re- 
lating to federal grants-in-aid, unemployment 
insurance, relief, labor, public welfare, plan- 
ning, education, and motor vehicle regulation 
are summarized in concise tables and accom- 
panied by a page of descriptive analysis. Per- 
tinent information concerning legislative refer- 
ence bureaus, state manuals, planning boards, 
and legislative and administrative officers is in- 
cluded. Important uniform laws and interstate 
compacts are listed. 

The last section covers administrative officials 
who are classified by functions, and a roster of 
legislators by states. The names of all standing 
committees of the state legislatures are also in- 
cluded, as well as a select bibliography of studies 
of state governments in general and on specific 
aspects of their responsibilities and services. 

This manual is the most complete encyclo- 
pedia of state affairs which has so far been 
published. It is already extensively used by state 
officials and students of government throughout 
the country who have been lavish in their praise 
of it. 
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